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niT.NlNr.  RHMARKS 

Douglas  Mills,  President,  Montana  I.ibrary  Association 

Director,  Technical  Services,  University  of  Montana  T,ibrary,  Missoula 


Tt  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Montana's  first  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Libraries,  "Expanding  Horizons  in  I/ibrary  Services".  Early  in  1970 
the  Montana  Library  Association  decided  to  initiate  planning  for  this  conference. 
We  had  one  or  t■^^;o  earlier  dates  in  our  minds  but  finally  this  was  the  time  agreed 
upon  and  we  had  a  good  number  of  months  in  its  preparation. 

We  are  indebted  to  Governor  Forrest  H.  Anderson  for  his  calling  tliis  conference, 
for  his  cooperation  over  the  last  several  months,  and  the  help  of  the  associates 
in  his  office.  The  Montana  State  Library  and  in  particular  David  R.  Hof  finan , 
State  Librarian,  Miss  Phyllis  Maggeroli ,  Coordinator  of  the  conference;  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Warden,  chairman  of  the  Montana  Library  Association  Legislative  Committee, 
have  carried  the  main  responsibility  for  program  planning  and  the  many  attendant 
details.  I  would  like  also  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  the  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Economic  Development,  Montana  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Montana  Education  Association,  the  Montana  Instructional  Media  Association  , 
and  the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

The  cost  of  this  meeting  is  being  underwritten  jointly  by  federal  Library  Ser- 
vices and  Construction  Act  funds,  through  the  Montana  State  Library,  and  by  the 
Montana  Library  Association.  The  sponsors  of  the  conference  appreciate  the  fine 
response  and  attendance  at  this  meeting.  It  is  especially  noteworthy,  I  think, 
that  we  have  a  good  cross-section  of  Montana  citizenry.  In  this  era  of  rapid 
cliange  and  crowded  personal  schedules  it  is  certainly  appropriate  to  pause  from 
time  to  time  and  to  take  stock  of  our  institutions  and  of  ourselves.  As  we  re- 
flect together  on  the  role  of  libraries  in  Montana's  age  of  change  I  hope  that 
our  vision  will  be  enhanced  and  that  the  motivation  for  citizen  participation 
and  action  will  be  further  developed.  I  hope  also  that  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference will  serve  ultimately  to  enlarge  and  to  improve  the  capacity  of  librar- 
ies to  meet  the  reading,  the  informational  and  cultural  needs  of  our  state. 

The  program  for  tliis  morning  is  planned  to  provide  information  and  inspiration 
to  prepare  us  for  the  small  group  discussion  work  this  afternoon.  Our  discussion 
sessions  and  the  conference  as  a  whole  will  then  be  synthesized  by  Mrs.  Lura 
Currier.  Our  time  is  short  and  I  hope  that  everyone  can  attend  for  the  entire 
day  for  maximum  benefits. 

Wlien  we  look  for  pre-eminence  in  library  development  and  leadership  in  the  north- 
vs'est  usually  it  is  found  in  the  state  of  Washington.  We  are  honored  to  welcome 
our  keynote  speaker  from  Olympia,  Washington,  where  he  has  a  high  position  in 
the  state  government,  serving  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  Governor  Daniel  J. 
Evans.  James  M.  Dolliver  grew  up  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  He  earned  a  B.A.  degree 
with  high  honors  from  Swarthmore  College  and  his  Ll.B.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Law  Scliool.  Mr.  Dolliver  has  worked  in  a  wide  variety  of 
positions  in  the  fields  of  law  and  government.  He  has  served  as  law  clerk  to 
Judge  Fred  Hemley  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  has  practiced  law  in  Port  Angeles 
and  in  Everett,  Washington,  and  from  1965  on  has  served  as  Administrative  Assis- 
tant to  Governor  Evans.   In  the  communities  where  he  and  his  family  have  lived 


he  has  served  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways  in  civic  service.  Presently,  lie  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Tumwater  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
serves  also  as  a  trustee  on  the  Board  of  the  University  of  Puget  Sound.  Tt  is 
a  real  pleasure  and  privilege  to  introduce  James  M.  Dolliver,  who  will  speak  to 
us  on  "Libraries  in  Contemporary  Life". 
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"LTRRARIES  IN  CONTi'.MPORARY  LIFE" 

James  Dolliver ,  Administi'ative  Assistant  to 
Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans.  State  of  Washington 


It  is  nervy  of  me  to  come  from  Washington  Slate  and  think  that  we  liave  it  all  in 
our  grasp.  Tt  is  interesting  coming  to  the  State  of  Montana  and  coming  to  the 
only  motel  in  which  I  have  ever  been  ,  and  I  have  been  to  a  good  many  places  in 
the  United  States,  which  featured  a  book  store.  Obviously  the  Conference  is  in 
good  hands  when  you  can  have  that  kind  of  planning.  I  would  begin  my  remarks 
by  making  a  particular  comment  regarding  this  Conference  itself.  I  think  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  Governor  Anderson  and  all  of  those  who  participated  in 
planning  for  this  Conference  on  Libraries,  are  to  be  congratulated.  This  is  one 
of  those  things  which  I  think  all  states  ought  to  have. 

We  have  had  conferences  in  Washington  in  the  past  and  I'm  sure  others  have  had 
them  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future.  But  I  particularly  compliment  you  for 
gathering  here  this  day  for  this  reason.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  when  Mr. 
Hoffman  sent  the  literature  to  me,  that  this  is  a  citizens'  conference,  because 
as  you  may  have  discovered  when  Mr.  Mills  went  through  my  biographical  sketch 
that  I  am  not  posed  as  a  librarian.  Interested  in  books,  yes,  but  hardly  as  a 
librarian. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  background  does  not  come  from  a  library  field.  On  one 
side  of  the  family  I  have  a  whole  host  of  Republican  politicians,  and  on  the 
other  side  I  have  a  whole  host  of  Methodist  preachers  so  I  don't  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  today.  But  on  the  matter  of  citizens  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  have  citizens  involved  in  this  conference  as  well  as  profes- 
sional librarians,  since  both  of  us  are  going  to  be  looking  at  the  same  kind  of 
data.  All  of  us  are  going  to  be  looking  at  the  future  of  libraries  here  in  the 
state  of  Montana,  all  of  us  are  going  to  be  looking  at  what  can  be  done  so  far 
as  libraries  are  concerned  to  make  them  really  serve  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Montana. 

Now,  I  suppose  you  must  fall  back  on  occasions  like  this  to  someone  with  a  more 
philosophical,  if  not  theological,  bent,  because  the  common  phenomenon  of  our 
life,  I  suspect,  is  that  all  of  us  look  at  certain  identical  facts  from  a  var- 
iety of  different  viewpoints.  The  most  cogent  statement  which  was  made  on  this 
particular  sub ject  was  made  a  number  of  years  ago  by  a  group  of  individuals  with 
whom  I'm  sure  you  are  all  familiar,  probably  the  outstanding  philosophers  cur- 
rently practicing  in  this  country,  characters  in  the  comic  strip  "Peanuts". 
Several  years  ago  they  made  the  definitive  comment  on  the  problem  of  outlook  and 
viewpoint.  Some  of  you  may  remember  that  there  was  a  little  hill  and  lying  flat 
on  their  backs  gazing  heavenward  were  Lucy  and  Linus  and  Charlie  Brown  and  the 
conversation  proceeded  somewhat  along  these  lines:  Lucy  said:  "You  know,  if 
you  look  at  the  clouds  you  can  see  all  sorts  of  interesting  things.  Tell  me, 
Linus,  what  do  you  see  in  the  clouds?"  Whereupon  Linus  looked  for  a  moment  and 
said  "Well,  that  cloud  over  there  reminds  me  of  the  map  of  British  Honduras  in 
the  Caribbean  and  over  there  I  think  I  see  the  profile  of  the  famous  philosopher 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  over  there  it  looks  like  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen  and,  yes, 
out  in  the  west  I  think  I  see  the  Apostle  Paul!"  "Well,"  Lucy  said,  "that's 
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very  fine,  Linus.  Tell  me,  Charlie  Brown,  what  do  you  see  in  the  clouds?" 
Whereupon  after  what  I  am  confident  was  a  rather  inordinate  pause  he  said  "Well, 
I  was  going  to  say  I  saw  a  horsy  and  a  ducky  but  T  changed  my  mind."  I  would 
hope  af-ter  the  conclusion  of  this  conference  that  some  of  us  may  have  brought 
ourselves  up  to  the  map  of  the  British  Honduras  in  the  Caribbean  at  the  very  least. 

I  suppose  it  has  become  a  cliclie  in  our  time  that  change  is  the  on]y  constant 
with  which  we  live.  Change,  I  am  sure,  has  struck  the  state  of  Montana  as  it  has 
struck  every  other  state  and  every  other  community  in  this  nation.  And  [  would 
gather  on  the  question  of  libraries,  and  indeed,  in  all  other  institutions,  the 
real  question  is  whether  the  institutions  which  we  have  in  our  society  can  adapt 
themselves  to  these  changes  and  maintain  their  vitality  and  serve  their  commun- 
ity or  whether  they  are  going  to  sort  of  slowly  slip  into  disuse  by  tlie  people 
and  fail  to  accomplisli  tlie  purposes  for  which  they  were  set  up.  On  libraries 
themselves  it  seems  to  me  the  specific  question  is  whether  libraries  will  fulfill 
a  proper  role  in  contemporary  society  or  whether  they  will  simply  become  a  pleas- 
ant anachronism,  considered  to  be  a  rather  charming  hobby  or  idocyncrosy  of 
Andrew  Carnegie.  And  I  suggest  when  we  talk  together  about  libraries  and  their 
future  here  in  the  state  of  Montana  that  there  are  those  areas  that  we  ought  to 
address  ourselves  to.  Number  one:  we  ought  to  talk  about  working  together;  num- 
ber two:  it  seems  to  me  we  should  talk  about  working  creatively;  and  number 
three:  and  this  may  be  because  of  my  background ,  we  ought  to  talk  about  working 
politically. 

Let's  take  these  in  order.  As  one  who  is  looking  in  from  the  outside  and  who  is 
a  user  of  library  services,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  goal  libraries  must 
have  is  to  provide  public  access  for  all  information.  And  in  order  to  provide 
this  public  access  for  all  information,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  absolutely  crucial 
that  all  of  us  use  all  the  resources  which  are  available  to  us.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  again,  in  some  of  the  information  Mr.  Hoffman  sent  me,  to  see  that 
this  conference  does  presuppose  a  gathering  together  of  a  broad  segment  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  distribution  of  information  to  all  the  people  of  this 
state.  And  it  talks  not  only  of  tlio  linear,  to  use  the  current  term,  but  the 
non-linear  kind  of  information  as  welJ .  Too  many  times,  it  seems  to  me,  when 
we  talk  about  using  all  of  our  resources,  and  I  think  this  is  particularly  true  in 
the  field  of  libraries ,  we  tend  to  become  victims  of  our  own  geography.  We  tend 
to  do  as  one  could  do  fifty  years  ago  in  my  state,  and  T  presume  in  your  state. 
If  you  wanted  to  find  out  what  your  community  was  or  what  your  neighborhood  was 
you  would  go  to  the  front  porch  and  look  around  you  360  degrees  and  you  could 
fairly  well  define  where  you  were  and  what  you  were  and  what  your  community  was. 
And  that  in  many  cases  was  all  the  further  you  had  to  go.  And,  of  course,  in 
order  to  meet  this  need  with  rather  primitive  transportation  and  communication 
people  established  loca]  governments  and  local  institutions. 

Now  T  don't  suggest  that  local  governments  and  local  institutions  have  lost  their 
vitality.  But  I  do  suggest  that  our  concept  of  community  has  substantially 
changed  and  that  we  should  no  longer  l)e  confined  to  the  lockstep  of  a  geography 
which  extends  no  further  tlian  we  can  see.  It  is  important  in  the  field  of  li- 
Ijrarianship,  as  in  other  fields,  that  we  understand  that  we  are  living  in  a  new 
community  and  someone  who  lives  in  Havre  has  an  interest  in  someone  who  lives  in 
Hardin  and  someone  who  lives  in  St.  Regis  has  an  interest  in  someone  who  lives 
in  Roundup,  that  the  state  of  Montana  is  a  community  in  and  of  itself.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  as  we  go  into  this  day 's  conference  on  libraries  we  sliould  have 
that  kind  of  viewpoint,  that  we  are  looking  at  the  total  state.   Cranted  each 
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one  of  us  has  our  ow\  local  and  parochial  iriterosts,  if  we  are  going  to  truly 
use  all  of  the  resources  of  this  state  we  must  look  at  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  we  sometimes  become  victims  of  our  own  parochial  thinking,  and  this 
ties  in  with  this  matter  of  becoming  a  victim  of  our  geography.  Many  times  we 
think  that  our  particular  library  in  our  particular  community  has  the  first  and 
absolute  priority,  and  we  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  purpose  of  a 
library  is  to  see  to  it  that  information  is  provided  for  all  people.  Tt  is  not 
to  build  a  particular  empire,  it  is  not  to  hold  closely  and  tightly  onto  some 
preconceived  ideas  or  some  preconceived  status  or  preconceived  position,  it  is 
to  provide  service  to  all  the  people.  And  thus  we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  to  es- 
cape again  both  from  our  geography  and  from  the  dangers  of  our  parochial  think- 
ing. Some  have  suggested  that  when  you  talk  about  cooperation  among  libraries 
you're  really  saying  that  you're  going  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  libraries  if 
you  can  simply  get  everybody  to  work  together.  I  wouldn't  pretend  to  come  before 
you  and  tell  you  that.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  observation  that  you 
can  share  in  inadequacy  and  that  will  solve  the  problem.   That's  not  enough. 

The  first  goal,  it  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  use  all  of  the  resources,  is  to  see 
if  the  resources  we  use  have  a  certain  adequacy  all  of  their  own.  The  State  Li- 
brarian in  our  state  suggested  the  figures  of  80  percent  and  20  percent;  that 
really  when  you  talk  about  cooperation  and  using  all  of  the  resources  80  percent 
o  f  the  strengtli  has  got  to  come  from  the  local  level  and  20  percent  of  the  strength 
has  got  to  come  from  the  state  level.  So  let  no  one  think  by  simply  using  a  sys- 
tem,  or  cooperating,  or  using  all  the  resources,  we're  really  going  to  get  any- 
where unless  the  resources  that  we  begin  with  have  an  adequacy  and  have  a  strength. 
We  should  build  strength  upon  strength  not  w(>akness  upon  weakness.  In  my  judge- 
ment we're  going  to  be  forced  to  cooperate  in  this  field,  as  in  a  good  many  other 
fields  because  of,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  hard  hand  of  economics.  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  the  lack  of  money,  or  the  seeming  lack  of  money  at  least, 
will  in  and  of  itself,  force  us  into  this  area  of  cooperation  and  using  all  of 
our  resources.  When  you  consider,  for  example,  that  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970 's  one  thousand  titles  or  books  will  be  published  every  day,  which  even  by 
the  old  mathematics  comes  out  to  something  in  excess  of  three  and  a  half  million 
titles  during  this  decade,  you  have  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
And  when  you  consider  in  many  fields  books  published  five  or  ten  years  ago  have 
now  become  obsolete  or  at  least  obsolescent,  again,  you  can  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  We  are  going  to  be  forced,  simply  by  the  size  of  the 
problem  to  bring  ourselves  together  and  in  some  way  see  to  it  that  every  part 
of  the  state  has  an  adequate  library  service  and  that  every  part  of  the  state 
can  help  each  other  in  providing  this  library  service. 

T  would  be  presuming  to  come  to  the  state  of  Montana  and  tell  you  how  to  go 
about  this;  T  am  sure  this  is  one  of  the  things  you  are  going  to  be  discussing 
today,  but  I  would  say  to  you  in  the  matter  of  working  together  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely vital  if  you  in  Montana,  if  we  in  Washington,  if  people  in  every  other 
state,  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  we  meet  this  goal  of  providing  information  to 
all  the  people,  that  somehow  a  plan  must  be  devised,  a  system  must  be  devised, 
where  all  of  the  resources  of  the  state  are  pooled  together  in  this  common  goal. 

Secondly,  on  the  matter  of  working  creatively;  I  received  a  good  deal  of  mater- 
ial before  coming  here  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  I  think  I  am  some- 
what presumptions  in  coming  to  the  state  of  Montana  and  telling  you  how  to  be 
creative  because  in  going  through  the  literature  that  was  given  to  me  I  think 


you  have  done  a  good  many  new  and  exciting  and  innovative  things.  But  we  must 
understand  that  a  library,  certainly  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  is  much 
more  than  simply  a  warehouse  of  books.  It  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  catalog  of 
ideas  and  a  resource  of  opportunity.  And  it  is  important  to  provide  access  to 
all  information.  Tt  is  equally  important  to  provide  this  information  to  al] 
people.  Too  many  times  ,  I  think,  wlion  we  think  about  the  use  of  books  and  the  use 
of  library  resources,  we  tend  to  categorize  tliose  who  are  going  to  use  it  under 
a  particular  slot.  r  think  it  is  fair  tliat  we  sort  of  look  at  the  general  middle- 
class  library  user  and  say  "well  this  is  tlie  individual  or  tJiis  is  the  group  for 
which  library  service  should  be  primarily  provided".  And  I  can't  really  quarrel 
with  tliat.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  providing  tlie 
majority  of  services  for  tlie  majority  of  people.  Hut  I  would  urge  you  not  to 
overlook  those  who  for  some  reason  or  another  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  some  of  the  services  which  libraries  provide  and  for  which  a  special  effort 
must  be  made. 

Coming  from  the  state  of  Washington  I  suppose  it  is  permissable  at  least  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  give  you  some  examples  of  some  of  the  things  we  have  done  in  our 
state.  I  am  sure  examples  can  be  given  in  the  state  of  Montana,  of  the  way  li- 
braries can  reach  out  beyond  what  they  consider  to  be  perhaps  their  normal  con- 
stituency and  do  things  for  other  people,  people  who  are  not  necessarily  library 
or  information  conscious.  We  in  Washington,  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  have  a  large 
number  of  Mexican-Americans,  Chicanos.  They  were  taking  little  or  no  advantage 
of  the  library  service  which  was  offered  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  A  bookmobile  was 
provided  with  Spanish  speaking  librarians,  which  now  makes  its  regular  tour  up 
and  down  the  valley.  But  we  also  discovered  that  although  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  would  use  the  bookmobile  we  weren't  getting  them  into  the  library.  And 
so  we  have  had  to  turn  to  bringing  in  bi-lingual  specialists  into  the  various 
libraries  in  the  Yakima  Valley  and  by  this  device  we're  going  to  be  reaching 
people.  Books  printed  in  Spanish,  information  printed  in  Spanish,  librarians 
who  can  speak  both  Spanish  and  English. 

Another  example,  in  the  Yakima  Valley;  we  also  have  the  Yakima  Valley  School  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded.  Now  this  is  for  the  profoundly  retarded  child;  one  would 
think  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  library  could  provide  service  for  these 
children.  And  yet  we  have  found,  particularly  through  our  audio-visual  program 
in  the  Yakima  Valley  that  all  sorts  of  new  worlds  can  be  opened  up  for  these  pro- 
foundly retarded  children. 

In  Vancouver,  Washington,  where  we  have  our  school  for  the  deaf,  the  staff  of 
the  Vancouver  Public  Library  is  currently  learning  to  use  sign  language,  so  that 
as  deaf  children  and  deaf  adults  come  into  the  library  they  will  be  able  to  get 
their  books,  communicate  and  converse  back  and  forth  with  the  librarians.  This 
is  another  kind  of  added  service,  and  a  little  service  that  goes  simply  a  little 
bit  beyond  the  normal  service  provided  by  a  library. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  has  happened  is  a  program  at  the  vari- 
ous prisons  in  the  state.  And  I'll  tell  an  anecdote  about  that.  At  one  of  the 
prisons,  the  state  reformatory,  the  prisoners  decided  they  wanted  to  form  a  book 
discussion  group.  The  local  library  asked  if  the  state  would  fund  the  purchase 
of  books,  and  we  agreed  to  do  so.  The  second  thing  they  wanted  was  to  pick  their 
own  books.  The  first  book  that  came  down  the  pike  was  The  Naked  Lunch ,  by  Wil- 
liam Burroughs.  If  any  of  you  are  familiar  with  that,  it's  rather  racy,  to  put 
it  mildly.   The  Naked  Lunch  came  in  for  the  discussion  and  it  was  batted  back 
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and  fort  I:;  it  was  a  ratlior  high  level  discussion,  T.  think  much  to  the  surprise 
of  tlie  librarian  who  was  there  leading  the  group.  Finally  the  librarian  could 
contain  liimsoll"  no  longer  and  said,  "Well,  what  about  all  the  eroticism,  the 
erotic  passages  that  are  contained  in  The  Naked  Lunch?"  Whereupon  the  discus- 
sion was  stopped  immediately  and  the  men  at  the  reformatory  looked  at  him  and 
said,  "Well,  look,  that  may  be  your  problem  and  your  hangup,  but  that's  not  what 
tlie  book  is  all  about,  let's  get  on  witli  the  discussion."  Tliis  is  not  a  bad  put- 
down. 

Finally  in  Pierce  County,  which  is  Tacoma ,  we  have  two  institutions,  a  new  pri- 
son for  women,  and  we  have  the  Western  Washington  Hospital  for  the  Mentally  111. 
An  experiment  was  decided  on,  to  try  to  get  a  book  group  combining  the  people 
from  the  women's  prison  and  people  from  Western  Washington  Hospital.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  inner  conflict  in  this  discussion  group;  the  prisoners  were  not 
quite  so  sure  they  wanted  anything  to  do  with,  as  they  called  them,  "the  crazy 
people".  And  T assure  you  "the  crazy  people"  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  the 
prisoners.  But  we  finally  have  been  able  to  put  it  together  and  a  very  produc- 
tive book  discussion  group  is  going  on.  Those  are  fairly  small  points,  and  mi- 
ner points,  but  T  think  they  are  indicative  oF the  kind  of  thingthatcan  be  done. 

This  is  the  kind  of  creative  thinking  that  we  need  to  have  in  library  services 
in  this  state  and  in  every  other  state,  to  see  to  it  that  in  fact  library  ser- 
vices are  provided  to  all  people  and  that  all  information  gets  out  to  everyone 
who  needs  it  and  everyone  who  can  use  it.  Tins  isn't  going  to  happen  simply  by 
our  sitting  in  our  little  cloisters  and  hoping  that  people  come  to  us.  We  have 
got  to  get  out  to  the  people.  We  have  got  to  be  agressive  and  we  have  to  go  out 
and  carry  the  message  to  them  so  that  they  too  can  receive  the  benefits  which  we 
have  to  offer. 

Finally,  T  would  suggest  we  have  to  work  politically.  And  when  I  mentioned  that 
at  the  beginning  I  looked  out  at  the  audience  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  bit  of  a 
tremor  go  through  everyone  because  when  you  talk  about  doing  things  politically 
it  sometimes  has  a  rather  invidious  connotation.  But  I  say  working  politically 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  because  none  of  the  things  I  have  talked  about, 
better  programs,  more  inclusive  programs,  more  cooperative  programs,  better  li- 
brary service,  more  books,  more  audio-visual,  none  of  this  is  going  to  happen  in 
Montana,  none  of  it  will  happen  anyplace  else,  none  of  it  will  happen  in  your 
local  communities  unless  you  do  something  about  it.  There  is  no  magic  involved 
in  this  kind  of  business.  You  have  got  to  go  out  and  do  the  work  yourself  and 
this  is  why  lam  delighted  again  to  see  that  this  is  a  citizen's  group.  You  are 
the  ones  who  have  the  major  responsibility  in  seeing  that  the  job  gets  done. 
A  professional  librarian  can  only  do  so  mucli.  But  the  real  push  on  the  wheel 
huh  has  got  to  be  provided  by  citizens.  And  I  think  all  of  you  and  all  of  us 
owe  it  to  people  to  give  them  a  really  good  library  service ,  in  your  community 
and  in  your  state. 

L  suspect  tliat  in  many  areas  there  are  people  who  don't  really  know  what  they're 
missing.  Don't  really  know  what  good  library'  service  is  all  about.  And  I  think 
we  have  an  obligation  to  provide  it  to  them  and  let  them  find  out  what  they  are 
missing.  What  are  the  things  that  a  citizen's  group  like  this  can  do;  again, 
working  politically? 

The  first  thing  you  can  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  assure  community  support.  You're 
going  to  have  some  difficulty,  I  suspect,  about  geography  and  parochial  think- 
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ing  in  your  community.  You  may  have  to  t\%feak  the  imagination  and  break  the  con- 
ventional thinking  of  some  of  the  people  who  live  in  your  communities.  You  may 
have  to  make  them  understand  what  the  new  ball  game  is  all  about  in  the  field 
of  providing  information  to  all  the  citizens  and  you  may  have  to  tell  them  what 
quality  library  service  is  all  about.  You  may  have  to  tell  tliem  what  the  virtues 
of  a  regional  system  are  all  about.  You  may  have  to  tell  them  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  this  information  to  every  group  in  your  community.  Rut  you  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  do  this.  The  professional  librarians  are  obviously  sus- 
pect, this  is  a  matter  of  self-interest  for  them,  '^.nd  tliey  can't  do  it.  Unless 
you  have  full-scale,  across-the-board  citizen  participation  the  word  is  simply 
not  going  to  get  out. 

Secondly,  you  can  look  for  governmental  support.  So  far  I've  talked  a  good  deal 
in  a  rather  general  sense  about  programs,  about  some  of  the  tilings  tliat  can  be 
done.  But  let  no  one  walk  out  of  here  today  thinking  that  all  this  can  be  done 
without  money.  The  greatest  program  in  the  world,  the  most  comprehensive  system, 
the  most  dedicated  people  are  going  to  fail  unless  adequate  funds  are  provided 
both  by  local  government  and  by  the  state  legislature  to  get  this  thing  done. 
Now  I  think  I  do  know  a  little  something  about  the  way  government  works  and  the 
way  legislators  think  and  the  way  the  whole  process  operates.  And,  again,  it's 
not  going  to  happen  by  magic.  It's  not  going  to  happen  by  good  intentions  or 
good  wishes.  This  group  and  those  who  think  like  you  and  want  to  work  like  you, 
have  got  to  go  to  the  legislators  and  to  the  commissioners  and  to  others  who  hold 
the  power  of  the  purse  in  their  hand  and  sell  your  position. 

It's  hard,  it's  difficult,  sometimes  can  be  very  unpleasant,  and  you've  got  to 
scrap  for  a  limited  amount  of  funds,  and  you've  got  to  scrap  for  a  limited  amount 
of  time  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  dispensing  the  funds.  But  unless  you  are 
willing  to  do  this,  unless  you  are  willing  to  get  down  into  the  political  arena 
and  really  scrap  for  what  you  believe  in  and  what  you  need  it  isn't  going  to 
happen . 

Thirdly,  you  can  demand  professional  performance  from  your  local  libraries  and 
in  your  libraries  across  the  state.  You  can  insist,  as  citizens,  that  your  local 
librarian  and  that  librarians  in  other  parts  of  the  state  do,  in  fact,  give  a 
professional  management  to  the  information  resource.  You  can  insist  that  you  are 
running  an  institution  which  is  dedicated  to  providing  knowledge  and  information 
to  all  the  people ,  you  are  not  interested  in  anything  else.  A  lay  board,  a  board 
composed  of  people  who  are  interested  and  dedicated  in  libraries  and  the  on-going 
work  of  libraries  can  do  all  sorts  of  things  in  seeing  that  this  happens. 

Fourthly,  you  can  assure  that  the  business  you  are  in  is  the  transmission  of 
knowledge,  and  not  the  building  of  empires.  And  again,  T  don't  wish  to  point 
any  fingers,  obviously  I  can't  but  I  suspect  that  people  in  Montana  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  people  in  Washington;  and  all  of  us,  if  given  a  chance,  sometimes 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  greater  and  larger  goals  and  objectives  and  tend  to 
look  into  ourselves  and  get  concerned  about  empires  and  status  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  it.  Only  a  lay  group,  only  citizens,  can  see  to  it  that  this  kind  of 
thing  doesn't  happen. 

And  lastly,  you  can  ask  the  tough  questions  and  demand  tlie  hard  answers.  I  lliink 
citizens  need  to  do  this.  All  too  often,  and  T  see  tliis  in  the  business  I  am  in, 
we  tend  to  turn  our  backs  and  walk  away  and  leave  tlio  whole  111  fug  in  llic  IlmikIs 
of  professionals.   This  is  not  to  say  ll:.i1  prolV'ssionals  caii'l  do  1  Ik;  joli.   They 
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certainly  can.  Sometimes  they  can  do  it  all  too  well.  But  unless  we  are  con- 
stantly there,  monitoring,  asking  the  questions,  getting  the  answers,  seeing 
what's  going  on,  providing  the  basic  policies,  providing  the  ultimate  direction, 
the  thing  won't  work.  So,  demand  the  management  of  the  information  resources, 
demand  the  transmission  of  knowledge  as  the  key  factor  in  any  kind  of  a  library 
setup,  and  ask  tlie  tough  and  difficult  questions,  and  provide  the  real  leader- 
ship for  libraries  here  in  the  state  of  Montana. 

T  would  close  by  reading  a  few  remarks  made  by  Governor  Evans,  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  in  a  speech  he  gave  before  a  statewide  conference  and  a  number  of 
regional  library  conferences  in  Washington  several  years  ago.  And  he  said  it 
like  this: 

"Tlie  challenge  lies  not  in  the  stacks  of  the  past  but  in  the  unwritten  works  of 
the  future.  The  challenge  of  adapting  new  ideas  without  indiscriminately  discard- 
ing the  old  ones.  The  challenge  of  adopting  new  technology  to  meet  old  and  hon- 
ored goals.  The  challenge  of  accepting  new  definitions  for  terms  and  concepts 
no  longer  relevant  in  an  urban  age.  Ahead  of  us  is  that  ultimate  test.  Can  we 
achieve,  in  fact,  the  democracy  of  information  which  is  the  first  and  best  guar- 
antee that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  race  which  all  can  enter,  and  all  can 
win. "  Thank  you. 
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WIERE  ARE  OUR  LIBRARIl^S  -  NOW  WHEN  WE  NEED  THEM? 

David  R.  Hoffman,  State  Librarian 
Montana  state  Library 


"The  importance  of  libraries  as  auxiliaries  to  pu^lic  education  lias  been  recog- 
nized and  dwelt  upon  by  American  educators  wherever  common  schools  have  flourished.  " 
So  begins  the  introduction  to  the  classic  1876  report  "Public  Libraries  in  the 
United  States  of  America:  their  History,  Condition,  and  Management",  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Indeed,  a  paragraph  of  that  introduction  bears  direct  quotation  here:  its  rel- 
evance ninety- five  years  later  is  as  great  as  it  was  when  it  was  published: 

"The  influence  of  the  librarian  as  an  educator  is  rarely  estimated  by  outside 
observers,  and  probably  seldom  fully  realized  even  by  himself.  Performing  his 
duties  independently  of  direct  control  as  to  their  details,  usually  selecting  the 
books  that  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  library  and  read  by  its  patrons,  often  ad- 
vising individual  readers  as  to  a  proper  course  of  reading  and  placing  in  their 
hands  the  books  they  are  to  read,  and  pursuing  his  own  methods  of  administration 
generally  without  reference  to  those  in  use  elsewhere,  the  librarian  has  silently  , 
almost  unconsciously,  gained  ascendency  over  the  habits  of  thought  and  literary 
tastes  of  a  multitude  of  readers,  who  find  in  the  public  library  their  only  means 
of  intellectual  improvement.  That  educators  should  be  able  to  know  the  direction 
and  gauge  the  extent  and  results  of  this  potential  influence,  and  that  librarians 
should  not  only  understand  their  primary  duties  as  purveyors  of  literary  supplies 
to  the  people,  but  also  realize  their  high  privileges  and  responsibilities  as 
teachers,  are  matters  of  great  import  to  the  interests  of  public  education." 

We  should  look  today  at  the  status  of  our  libraries;  not  just  the  so-called 
"public  libraries"  but  the  entire  range  of  libraries  serving  Montana  in  19  71. 

The  greatest  number  of  these  are  in  schools.  The  school  library  is  basic  to  the 
instructional  program,  serving  as  the  center  where  both  printed  and  audio-visual 
materials  for  teaching  are  housed  and  made  easily  available.  The  program  of  a 
good  school  library  is  the  sum  total  of  the  ways  in  which  wide  and  varied  col- 
lections of  materials  are  provided  and  used  to  enrich  and  vitalize  the  curric- 
ulum, to  offer  stimulation  and  guidance  in  reading  programs,  to  develop  library 
skills  and  habits,  and  to  contribute  to  the  personal  growth  and  development  of 
the  individual. 

A  full  program  of  library  services  is  essential  for  all  schools,  elementai-y  and 
secondary,  small  and  large,  rural  and  urban,  public  and  private.  A  central  or- 
ganized  collection  of  many  types  of  books  and  other  materials,  and  the  service 
of  trained  staff  are  vital  supports  to  creative  teaching. 

Secondary  schools  are  required  to  liave  central  libraries — but  many  elementary 
schools  have  only  classroom  collections. 

Present  standards  for  the  accreditation  of  schools  (and  Ihoir  libraries)  in  Mdn- 
tana  are  more  than  ten  years  old  and  are  minimal.  iVIiile  most  secondary  school 
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libraries  meet  these  standards,  many  will  not  meet  the  proposed  new  standards 
now  under  consideration.  None  can  reach  the  nationally  recognized  standard  li- 
brary budget  of  6  percent  of  the  per  pupil  operational  cost. 

Statistics  showing  the  resources  of  school  libraries  in  Montana  are  not  compiled 
and  published;  a  recent  sampling,  however,  sliows  a  few  of  the  largest  high  schools 
with  library  collections  of  more  than  10 ,000  volumes,  and  one  with  more  than  260 
current  periodical  subscriptions,  but  more  often  than  not  collections  only  meet 
minimum  standards  of  a  decade  ago  and  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  full  informa- 
tion and  research  needs  of  the  students  who  use  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  Montana  school  libraries  is  for  more  trained  li- 
brarians (\A7ith  teachers'  certificates,  to  assure  understanding  of  teachers '  aims 
and  needs),  knowledgeable  in  non-print  media  as  well  as  in  print  materials. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  schools  in  our  own  community  for  answers  to  questions  sucli 
as  these: 

1 How  accessible  ^  the  school  library?   Is  it  open  for  student  use 

throughout  the  entire  school  day?  Is  it  open  before  or  after  school, 
any  evenings?  any  weekend  hours? 

2 What  provision  is  made  for  use  of  school  library  materials  during 

school  vacation?  How  much  material  is  simply  locked  up  and  inacces- 
sible? Is  there  any  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  public  library 
to  make  school  materials  available  during  the  summer? 

3 How  adequately  can  the  school  library  support  the  instructional  pro- 
gram of  the  school? 

How  often,  in  completing  an  assignment ,  does  the  student  need  to 
turn  to  another  library  because  the  school  cannot  give  him  what 
he  needs? 

It's  one  kind  of  situation  if  the  needed  information  is  highly 
esoteric,  seldom  called  for.  It's  quite  another  if  the  topic  is 
one  which  is  taught  year  after  year,  and  is  a  matter  of  common 
interest.  Montana  history.  Indian  culture.  When  we  see  the 
requests  that  come  to  the  State  Library,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
school  libraries  cannot  meet  these  basic  needs. 

4 What  about  the  physical  facility?  Realizing  we  cannot  build  complete 

new  schools  as  often  as  we'd  like  them,  what  attention  is  given  to 
some  remodeling,  modernizing?  Is  the  library  still  a  forbidding  rec- 
tangular room  with  heavy  oak  tables  seating  eight,  or  are  there  ccir- 
rels  for  study  which  permit  the  student  to  listen  to  and  look  at  non- 
print  materials? 

Our  public  libraries  must  provide,  for  you  and  me,  the  materials  that  communicate 
experience  and  ideas  from  one  person  to  another.  The  library's  function  is  to 
assemble,  organize,  preserve,  and  make  easily  and  freely  available  to  all  people 
printed  and  non-printed  materials.  Public  library  materials  may  include  not  only 
books  and  periodicals,  but  pamplilets,  newspapers,  pictures,  slides,  films,  re- 
cordings, maps,  etc. 
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The  public  library  is  a  community  resource  center  and  a  link  with  resources  be-    ^ 
yond  its  locality,  since  public  libraries  participate  in  an  inter library  lending    * 
net-work.  Materials  may  be  borrowed  from  the  State  Library  to  supplement  local 
collections,  and  through  the  State  Library  local  public  libraries  can  obtain  ma- 
terials held  in  major  academic  and  special  libraries  both  in  and  out  of  the  state. 

Seventy-t"wo  public  libraries,  and  their  branches,  have  been  established  to  serve 
629,103  Montana  residents.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  as  library  service  has 
expanded,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  no  free  public  library  to  which  they 
can  turn  for  materials,  for  infomiation,  education,  and  recreation  has  dropped 
from  265,018  to  65,242.  Statistically,  this  is  remarkable  progress,  fiut  Montana 
is  still  far  from  the  goal  of  quality  public  library  service  for  every  resident 
of  the  state. 

Basic,  elemental  public  library  service  has  been  recognized  as  a  local  respon- 
sibility by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Montana.  To  be  sure,  those  per- 
sons who  have  no  local  public  library  are  entitled  to  direct  use  of  tlic  State 

Library.  But every  transaction  involving  a  direct  loan  or  direct  reference 

service  means  that  much  less  effort  can  be  given  to  providing  the  supplementary 
or  back-up  service  which  the  public  libraries  of  the  state  must  have  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  constituents. 

How  effectively  do  the  public  libraries  meet  the  informational,  educational  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  entire  people  of  the  state?  Do  the  people  whom  you 
represent,  at  this  conference,  realize  what  the  library  can  do  for  tliom?  or 
ought  to  do  for  them?  _ 

-^  t 

The  public  libraries  of  the  state  have  in  total  nearly  a  million  and  a  hall  books 
available  for  use.  Half  of  these  books,  though,  are  in  only  ten  libraries,  and 
the  remaining  libraries  range  from  fair  to  inadequate  in  the  way  that  they  can 
meet  their  communities'  needs.  Two  public  libraries  have  over  100,000  volumes, 
a  figure  recognized  by  the  American  Library  Association  as  a  minimum  standcird 
for  public  library  system  centers.  Only  five  more  have  as  many  as  50  ,000  volumes. 
Well  over  half  the  public  libraries  of  the  state  add  fewer  than  500  new  books  in 
the  course  ofayear;  few,  indeed,  when  over  35,000  new  titles  are  publisiied  from 
which  to  choose.  There  are  157  periodicals  listed  in  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodi- 
cal Literature,  but  only  six  public  libraries  in  tlie  state  liave  as  man}'  as  157 
periodical  subscriptions. 

Public  libraries  depend  upon  local  property  taxes  for  their  support.  Some  are 
better  supported,  and  they  offer  more  materials,  more  hours  open ,  more  services, 
than  others.  But  the  average  support  for  these  libraries  is  $2.29  per  capita  — 
the  average  Montanan  spends  for  all  his  public  library  service  through  tlie  year 
just  about  what  he  spends  for  six  gallons  of  gasoline. . .or  a  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one  movie  admission. .  .or  a  little  less  than  the  price  of  tvv/o  gal- 
lons of  milk... less  than  the  price  of  a  haircut... 

We  need  to  look  at  our  values  when  we  consider  expenditures  for  library  service. 

When  you  pay  your  property  taxes and  remember  public  libraries  are  paid  for 

only  through  property  taxes Took  at  the  library  levy  and  see  how  it  compares 

with  levies  for  other  services. 

Our  colle^'GS  and  universltLes  cannot  ftmction  witliout  liliraries. 
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The  library  should  l)e  the  most  important  intellectual  resource  of  the  academic 
community.  rts  services,  given  by  a  competent  staff  of  adequate  size,  should  be 
geared  to  implement  the  college's  general  prograni  and  to  help  meet  the  specific 
educational  objectives  of  the  institution.  The  library  should  endeavor  to  meet 
the  legitimate  demands  of  all  its  patrons,  from  the  senior  professor  engaged  in 
advanced  research  to  tlie  freshman  just  entering  upon  tlie  threshold  of  higher 
learning. 

The  library  should  bring  strong  intellectual  stimulation  to  both  faculty  and 
students,  and  should  help  the  faculty  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  scholarship. 

When  an  institution  grants  graduate  degrees,  its  holdings  must  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  research  required  in  master's  and  doctoral  programs. 

The  two  Montana  university  libraries  are  reasonably  adequate  in  book  resources 
for  their  undergraduate  programs,  but  resources  are  uneven  in  quality  and  often 
inadequate  for  the  various  masters  and  doctoral  programs  which  the  two  institu- 
tions offer.  No  widely  accepted  standards  are  available  by  which  to  measure  the 
overall  adequacy  of  university  book  collections.  Within  the  past  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  press  has  reported  serious  concern  at  the  University  of  Montana  over 

the  adequacy  of  its  library  collection and  this  is  the  largest  library  in  the 

state. 

All  of  Montana's  four -year  and  junior  colleges  fall  short  in  meeting  their  under- 
graduate needs  for  book  resources  according  to  standards  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association.  These  conditions  point  to  the  need  to  strengthen  book 
resources  throughout  the  academic  libraries  and  to  develop  further  programs  of 
interlibrary  lending. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education ,  Montana  ranks 
17th  among  the  states  in  academic  library  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  educa- 
tion and  general  expenditures.  But  with  this  percentage,  Montana  still  ranks 
45th  in  the  actual  amount  expended  for  library  materials  for  its  academic  li- 
braries. In  number  of  serial  titles  received,  Montana  ranks  47th.  In  total 
academic  library  expenditures,  Montana  is  44th  in  the  United  States. 

The  public  libraries  of  Montana and  the  State  Library borrow  regularly  and 

significantly  from  the  academic  libraries  of  Montana  because  local  and  state  col- 
lections are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  made  by  residents  of  our  cities  and 
counties,  or  of  state  offices.   Yet: 

Hovvi  much  can  academic  libraries  afford  to  serve  non-academic  communities?  How 
far  can  they  be  asked  to  go  without  jeopardizing  the  library  needs  of  their  pri- 
mary clientele the  faculty  and  students  on  their  own  campuses? 

Hovvf  dependent  are  we  on  out-of-state  resources?  Montanans  have  access  to  a 
wealth  of  materials  which  may  be  borrowed  Jrom  the  richer  institutions  in  the 
region  and  elsewhere,  through  the  Pacific  Northwest  Bibliographic  Center.  Here 
is  a  real  dicliotomy;  since  it  is  possible  to  request  materials  on  interlibrary 

loan  liow  often  do  we  librarians  tell  you  we  can  do  so and  how  often  do  we 

simiily  say  "No,  we  don't  have  the  material  you  want."  And  at  the  same  time,  how 
("air  is  it  for  tlie  taxpayers  of  Montana  to  continue  to  borrow  from  Washington, 
or  Oregon  or  British  Columbia,  the  materials  which  we  ought  to  be  buying  for  our- 
selves?  Librarians  have  traditionally  been  willing  to  lend  freely  to  other 
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libraries.  But  the  pressure  of  interlibrary  loan  requests  at  some  of  the  major 
research  libraries  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  fees,  so  tliat  borrowiii{i  librar- 
ies have  had  to  begin  to  bear  some  of  the  cost  vvliicli  has  not  Iiorotoforo  been 
realized. 

Library  service  is  essential  to  state  government  in  order  tomeetllie  in  fomiation 
and  research  requirements  of  the  various  offices  of  government.  Many  departments 
maintain  their  own  specialized  collections,  but  thr3  State  maintains  three  agen- 
cies which  include  library  services  to  government  among  their  functions. 

The  LAW  LIBRARY  provides  legal  reference  material  and  organizes  it  for  ready  ac- 
cess by  the  Supreme  Court,  Legislature,  state  officials,  members  of  the  bar,  and 
the  general  public. 

The  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  LIBRARY  serves  the  state  by  collecting,  preserving,  organ- 
izing, publishing,  and  otherwise  making  available  materials  pertaining  to  the 
past  history  of  Montana  as  well  as  current  events. 

The  STATE  LIBRARY  provides  library  service  to  state  government  and  to  persons 
other^^7ise  inadequately  served  by  libraries,  gives  advice  and  assistance  on  estab- 
lishing and  improving  public  librari(?s,  distributes  state  publications  to  depos- 
itory libraries,  provides  library  sei'vice  to  the  blind  and  handicapped,  and  de- 
velops standards  for  public  libraries. 

Special  libraries  are  established  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  agencies  or 
organizations  which  require  library  or  information  service  beyond  that  provided 
by  more  general  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  state  library  agencies  noted  above, 
there  are  hospital  libraries,  libraries  serving  businesses,  and  those  serving 
federal  government  agencies  and  private  organizations.  One  of  the  important 
special  library  services  in  Montana  links  a  number  of  hospitals  tliroughout  the 
state  with  the  VA  Center  Library  at  Fort  Harrison  (a  Medical  Library)  and  through 
that  library  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Health  Sciences  Library  in  Seattle. 

Let  us  look  back  again  at  the  introduction  to  the  1876  Bureau  of  Education  report — 

"...That  librarians  should  not  only  understand  their  primary  duties  as  purveyors 
of  library  supplies  to  the  people,  but  also  realize  their  high  privileges  and 
responsibilities  as  teachers,  is  a  matter  of  great  import  to  tlie  interests  of 
public  education." 


(;()vi;i;n()i;'s  mcssaci: 

he  lloiiorah  In  I'orrcKSI  II.  Andurscui 
CovGrnor  of  Montana 


The  history  of  Montana  is  the  story  of  the  men  and  women  wlio  changed  a  vast 
wilderness  into  a  great  state. 

Tt  is  tlie  hrave  story  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  mountain  men,  and  others  who  came 
to  Montana  in  the  beginning. 

yt  is  tlie  dramatic  story  of  the  vigilantes,  the  gunslingers  and  others  who  are 
now  the  mythological  heroes  of  the  West. 

Tt  is  the  success  story  of  the  copper  kings,  merchants,  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
made  tlie  land  pay. 

It  is  the  tragic  story  of  the  Sioux,  the  Cheyenne,  the  Blackfeet  and  the  defeat 
of  the  proud  Indian  nations. 

And  it  is  the  continuing  stor}/  of  Montana's  problems  and  progress  in  the  20th 
century. 

Montanans  have  always  recognized  the  need  to  chronicle  and  preserve  this  history. 

The  first  territorial  legislative  assembly  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Montana  —  "in  order  to  collect  and  arrange  facts  in  regard 
to  the  early  history  of  this  territory". 

In  1873,  tlie  Territorial  Legislature  appropriated  150  dollars  to  the  Society 
"...to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  and  books  illustrating  the 
early  history  of  the  region  of  country  now  embraced  within  this  Territory." 

In  1883,  the  Territorial  Legislature  provided  for  the  establishment  of  tax- 
supported  public  libraries. 

Since  that  time,  Montana  has  developed  an  excellent  library  system. 

Public  libraries  have  increased  in  number  and  size. 

And  today,  Montana  possesses  one  of  the  finest  public  library  collections  in 
the  entire  northwest. 

Tliree  state  agencies  are  engaged  in  the  vital  activity  of  providing  library  ser- 
vices. 

The  Historical  Society  has  grown  from  a  private  organization  of  twelve  active 
members,  to  a  strong  agency  with  an  essential  library  to  support  research  in  the 
hfsto7"v  and  development  of  our  State. 

A  strong  law  library  supports  tlie  Supreme  Court  and  serves  the  people  of  Montana. 
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And  the  State  Library  has  grown  from  a  modest  beginning  in  1946,  to  provide  ex- 
cellent library  service  to  the  government  and  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

These  libraries  are  essential  to  the  operation  ol"  a  modern  State  uovcrnmoiit. 

Hut  tlio  truly  iMi])ortant  libraries  in  Montana  are  those!  local  od  in  oiii-  cmiiinuTi  il  ics. 

These  are  the  libraries  wliere  our  scliool  children  s1  udy  in  proparul  icju  fur  1  he 
future. 

These  are  the  libraries  wliere  tlie  elderly  recall  otlier  times  and  other  places. 

These  are  the  libraries  that  support  our  educational  s^'stoms. 

And  these  are  the  libraries  in  which  collections  of  the  knowledge  of  our  civil- 
ization are  available  to  the  people  of  Montana. 

To  provide  adequate  library  service  to  the  scattered  population  of  this  vast 
state,  multi-county  library  federations  have  been  developed.  A  total  of  seven- 
teen counties  now  participate  in  these  federations  —  sliaring  and  extending  ser- 
vices and  materials  across  county  lines. 

These  library  federations  have  established  a  quality  of  service  that  would  not 
be  possible  if  each  library  operated  independent  of  its  neighbors. 

Montana  must  have  more  of  these  library  federations  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  quality  public  library  service  for  all  of  the  residents  of  this 
State. 

The  people  of  Montana  have  supported  public  education  throughout  the  years.  We 
have  excellent  primary  and  secondary  schools,  fine  colleges  and  universities  and 
one  of  the  best  vocational-technical  education  programs  in  the  West. 

This  educational  system  is  a  tribute  to  Montanans  and  their  faith  in  the  young 
and  their  belief  in  the  future. 

Rut  our  classrooms  and  laboratories  must  be  supported  by  libraries  and  media 
centers,  if  our  schools  and  colleges  are  to  provide  quality'  education. 

We  have  an  excellent  inter-library  loan  system  in  Montana. 

The  State  libraries  and  special  and  academic  libraries  cooperate  with  local  units 
to  assure  the  availability  of  a  wide  range  of  volumes  to  people  all  across  the 
State. 

The  multi-county  federations  and  the  inter-library  loan  network  are  proof  to  me 
that  the  people  administering  Montana's  libraries  are  doing  a  commendable  .job  of 
providing  quality  service  with  limited  resources. 

And  in  these  times,  this  is  what  government  is  all  about. 

The  State  and  local  governments  all  across  the  country  are  confronted  by  a  per- 
sistent financial  crisis. 


Tlif  costs  dF  f)r(ividinf,'  llio  services  re(|iiiro(l  by  people  are  growirifi  ra{)idly. 

and  llie  tax  base  upon  which  government  d<L>pends  cannot  maintain  pace. 

The  liistoric  answer  to  this  dilemma  has  heen  more  and  more  taxes  on  the  same 
people. 

And  the  continual  application  of  this  solution  to  our  revenue  problems  has  driven 
taxes  up  year  after  year. 

My  Administration  has  attempted ,  and  T believe  succeeded,  in  applying  another  so- 
lution to  Montana's  financial  problems. 

Our  primary  objective  has  been  to  bring  better  management  to  the  business  of 
State  government. 

As  government  has  grown  and  taxes  have  been  raised  to  support  new  agencies  and 
programs,  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation  have  diminished. 

When  I  took  office;  the  people  of  Montana  were  getting  a  bad  deal. 

They  were  paying  too  much  for  the  services  they  were  receiving. 

Several  agencies  were  attempting  to  do  the  same  job. 

State  funds  that  could  be  profitably  invested  were  laying  idle. 

Tlie  government  was  administered  by  too  many  political  iViends  and  creditors. 

There  were  no  effective  management  systems  to  control  the  collection  and  expen- 
diture of  state  revenues. 

And  tax  money  that  could  have  gone  to  help  people  was  being  consumed  by  ineffi- 
ciency, duplication  and  waste. 

We  are  changing  all  of  this. 

The  Executive  Reorganization  program  will  eliminate  duplication  and  promote  effi- 
ciency and  maximum  utilization  of  government  resources. 

Our  investment  program  within  the  Department  of  Administration  will  earn  more 
than  one  million  dollars  in  additional  interest  income  in  the  first  full  year. 

We  have  hired  professionals,  and  not  political  friends,  to  administer  the  impor- 
tant functions  of  state  government. 

And  we  liave  developed  a  government  accounting  system,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  effective  in  the  nation  when  fully  implemented. 

1  am  very  proud  of  these  accomplishments. 

My  administration  took  a  government  that  was  lieading  one  way  and  we  turned  it 
around. 
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We  took  a  huge  bureaucracy  that  was  becoming  larger,  and  more  inefficient  and 
less  responsive  every  year 

We  reorganized  this  monster,  applied  good  management  and  improved  the  handling 
of  revenue. 

We  began  the  long  and  difficult  job  of  establishing  good  government  in  Montana. 

T  only  hope  that  subsequent  administrations  will  continue  and  expand  these  pro- 
grams. 

Thank  you. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 
A  Summary 


Following  a  period  of  discussion  in  small  groups,  a  panel  (Mrs.  Lura  Currier, 
James  Dolliver,  and  Ralph  Cildroy ,  moderated  by  State  Librarian  David  HoTfman) 
reacted  to  a  number  of  ideas  and  questions  posed  by  conferees.  These  ranged  from 
the  capability  of  libraries  to  provide  information  on  conservation,  ecology,  and 
resource  development,  to  problems  of  funding  libraries  of  all  types.  The  need 
for  librarians  to  work  with  information  specialists  in  other  disciplines  in  or- 
der to  develop  adequate  resources  was  stressed. 

Attitudes  on  funding  ranged  from  the  recognized  need,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a 
state  foundation  program  for  public  libraries,  to  a  belief,  on  the  other,  that 
the  legislature  should  fully  fund  the  foundation  program  for  public  schools  be- 
fore it  moved  into  other  areas.  Attendees  were  reminded  that  the  State  Library 
Commission  has  the  necessary  legislation  to  make  grants  to  provide  for  library 
service,  and  that  it  has  a  policy  for  the  distribution  of  state  grants,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  success  fill  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

A  persistent  issue  in  group  discussion,  and  one  wliich  was  brought  to  the  floor  at 
this  session,  was  the  question  of  combined  libraries  meeting  general  public  and 
school  needs.  NIr.  Cildroy  reported  to  the  conference  that  Roundup  was  presently 
engaged  in  planning  for  such  a  library,  to  take  the  place  of  present  city-county 
and  high  school  libraries  which  are  grossly  inadequate  in  terms  of  collection  and 
facility.  Plans  are  being  developed,  subject  to  funding  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, for  a  new  facility  to  house  the  library,  adjacent  to  the  high  school,  to 
serve  the  entire  community.  With  the  city  council,  library  board,  school  board, 
and  county  commissioners  involved  in  the  planning,  Cildroy  pointed  to  the  need 
for  careful  and  continuing  effort  to  involve  all  groups  if  the  new  library  is 
going  to  successfully  meet  the  challenges  it  faces. 

Mrs.  Currier  commented  that  the  problems  facing  such  a  library  were  indeed  great, 
but  that  it  could  be  a  success  and  effective  under  the  right  conditions:  "..it 
failed  most  of  the  time  because  the  school  librarian  didn't  understand  the  pub- 
lic library's  needs;  or  the  public  library  didn't  understand  the  school  li-brary's 
needs.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  to  simply  get  another  kind  of  librarian. 
Because  when  it  is  a  public  library  appended  onto  a  school  library  it  isn't  going 
to  succeed.  When  it  is  a  school  library  appended  onto  a  public  library  it  isn't 
going  to  succeed.  Rut  it  can  be  a  community  library,  and  secretly  I  have  always 
believed  tliat  there  is  not  that  much  difference  in  material..." 

"...don't  just  stick  the  public  library  off  in  the  upstairs  behind  the  princi- 
pal's oflTce  in  the  school  building,  because  mothers  are  not  going  to  bring  their 
little  cliildren  in  there  during  the  school  hours.  ...not  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  going  to  bo  all  that  much  cheaper  because  you  can't  give  reading  materials 
for  4,000  people  for  the  same  price  that  you  can  give  for  2,000  people,  so  don't 
even  try  that.  But  once  the  public  who  are  demanding  now  that  you  do  it  because 
it's  cheaper,  find  out  that  the  service  is  better ,  than  they're  going  to  approve 
of  your  efficiency  and  your  service,  and  forget  that  one  time  they  wanted  it  be- 
cause it  was  going  to  be  a  lot  cheaper.   Because  most  of  the  improvements  that 
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we've  made  in  our  civilization,  if  indeed  they  ai-e  improvements ,  didn';  tin  ,..  . 
to  be  much  cheaper.  They  have  turned  out  to  be  better,  but  tliey  didn't  turn  out 
to  be  much  cheaper.  So  wliat  they've  been  asking  for  is  not  so  mucli  economy  as 
they're  asking  for  better  service  and  v\?hen  the  service  is  better  they  will  lie 
willing  to  pay  for  it." 

There  was  discussion  on  the  appropriateness  of  borrowing  from  other  libraries  to 
meet  the  needs  of  one's  own  constituents.  Mrs.  Currier  cited  as  one  example  the 
extent  to  which  Montana  was  turning  to  libraries  outside  the  state  to  put  together 
the  research  materials  needed  for  the  forthcoming  constitutional  convention. 
Because  constitutions  do  not  get  revised  that  often,  she  said,  Montana  was  wise 
to  borrow  rather  than  purchase  much  of  the  little-used  material.  On  topics  like 
soil  conservation,  on  the  other  hand,  she  commented  that  Montana  libraries  should 
own  rather  than  borrow,  because  this  is  a  subject  of  constant  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

One  conferee  urged  librarians  to  take  a  bolder  role  in  the  planning  process,  to 
determine  the  needs  of  local  government  and  local  institutions,  and  address  them- 
selves to  meeting  those  needs ,  rather  than  waiting  for  people  to  come  to  the 
library  to  ask  for  assistance.  Libraries  need  to  define  goals  and  objectives 
and  aggressively  work  toward  tliose  ends. 
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"YOli  CAN  (i:vi:n  must)  co  iiomi;  acain" 

Mrs.  Lura  Currier,  Director 

Pacific  Nortlnvest  Bibliograpliic  Center 

Seattle,  Washington 


Conferences,  as  T  have  seen  tliem,  and  tlie  number  r  have  attended  is  legion,  fall 
into  two  groups.  There  is  the  Columbus  conference,  and  the  Rand  McNally  confer- 
ence. The  Columbus  conference  is  like  Christopher  Columbus,  who  did  not  know 
where  he  was  going,  did  not  know  where  he  was  when  he  got  there,  and  when  he  got 
back  he  did  not  know  where  he  had  been.  The  Rand  McNally  conference  provides  a 
clear  road  map  with  all  of  the  way  stations  adequately  marked  and  the  destination 
crystal  clear.  This  conference  you  had  today;  when  you  get  home  willyoube  like 
Columbus,  not  knowing  where  you  were,  or  where  you  had  been,  or  will  you  have 
some  clear  direction  marked  out  to  make  for  more  effective  library  service  for 
the  state  of  Montana? 

Thomas  Wolfe,  one  of  America's  really  great  writers,  entitled  one  of  his  best- 
knov/n  novels  You  can't  go  home  again.  In  this  work  he  developed  the  thesis  that 
life  is  a  one-way  street  where  past  experiences  cannot  ever  in  their  entirety  be 
relived.  A  poet  who  said  somewhat  the  same  thing  put  it  this  way,  when  he  said 
that  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  will  never  come  back  to  me.  Now,  you 
can't  go  home  again  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  hopeful  that  from 
this  day  forward  library  service  in  Montana  will  never  be  the  same  again.  If 
Montana's  library  service  remains  the  same  after  you  have  spent  this  day,  then 
you  have  been  disloyal  to  the  people  who  liave  sent  you  here,  you  have  wasted  a 
lot  of  time  that  might  have  better  been  spent  out  in  the  beautiful  sunshine  and 
tlie  great  open  spaces  tliat  are  your  assets,  or  you  have  failed  to  discharge  the 
responsibility  that  is  within  you.  You  can't  go  home  again  because  time  has 
passed  ,  and  the  tender  grace  of  yesterday  i>s  gone. 

But  you  must  go  home  again  today;  each  of  you  must  go  home,  and  you  must  pack 
your  baggage  before  you  leave,  your  physical  baggage  and  your  mental  baggage, 
and  as  you  pack  your  baggage  you  need  to  ask  the  question,  "what  from  this  con- 
ference am  I  taking  with  me?" 

First  of  all,  I  examined  with  great  interest  the  wide  range,  the  cross  section 
of  community  personnel,  which  I  think  has  been  as  great  and  as  broad  in  this  con- 
ference as  any  I  have  ever  attended,  perhaps  more  so.  (And  this  is  by  no  means 
the  first  Governor's  Conference  I  have  ever  been  to.  Maybe  that  isn't  true, 
maybe  this  is  .just  the  first  one  I  have  ever  had  to  examine  in  this  detail.) 
But  anyway,  I  found  that  a  lot  of  people  are  going  home,  they  must  go  home  again. 

May  r  do  a  little  role  playing,  by  pretending  for  just  a  minute,  that  I  am  any 
one  of  this  number  of  people  who  will  go  home  today.  But  since  I'm  not  any  one 
of  thoiii  I'm  not  handicapped  by  facts,  so  tliat  gives  me  all  kinds  of  leeway. 

Tlie  first  person  that  f 'm  going  to  be,  going  home  from  here,  is  an  elected  offi- 
cial. I  may  be  a  mayor,  T  may  be  a  state  representative,  I  may  be  a  county  com- 
missioner, or  r  may  be  a  councilman.  Now  you  know  as  an  elected  official  I'm  a 
little  bit  worried  about  this  conference.   I'm  greatly  worried  about  it,  because 
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the  best  weapon  that  I  have  as  an  elected  official,  for  not  really  doing  anyt 
much  about  the  people's  wants,  and  not  worrying  about  where  T. 'n.  going  to  got  vi  ry 
much  money,  is  to  have  an  un-informed  electorate  to  deal  with.  If  the  pe> pie 
don't  really  know  what  the  foots  are  then  confusing  them  is  relatively  easy.  Cut 
I  tell  you  the  way  those  library  people  are  attacking  their  problems,  trying  to 
get  at  the  facts,  and  finding  out  just  where  the  money  goes  and  everything,  ; 
think  I  better  pay  some  attention  to  this  and  sharpen  it  up.  I'm  not  thinking 
about  the  elected  officials  in  another  state  where  three  members  of  the  county 
commissioners,  where  they  didn't  have  a  library  at  all,  went  to  a  library  meet- 
ing. Somebody  said,  "what  are  you  doing  here  at  this  library  meeting  you  don't 
have  a  library."  And  they  said,  "yes,  I  know  we  don't  have  it,  but  tliey  sure 
are  moving  in  fast  on  us.  And  so  what  we  came  here  for  was  to  find  out  what  we 
would  be  up  against  when  they  did  get  to  us."  Well,  parenthetically,  we  got  to 
them  and  guess  what,  they  turned  up  eventually  with  the  best  library  system  in 
the  state.  So  now  as  an  elected  official  I  think  that  the  next  time  a  presenta- 
tion is  made  before  a  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen ,  a  councilman,  a  county  commis- 
sioner, or  the  state  legislature,  that  there's  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  thought 
having  gone  into  that  and  we'd  better  get  hold  of  some  real  reasons  for  not  sup- 
porting this  program  because  T  think  we're  in  for  some  good  information  by  some 
informed  citizens. 

Now  the  next  person  I  would  like  to  be  going  home  from  this  conference  is  a  leader 
of  an  organized  group,  groups  of  the  community  that  bring  people  together  and 
receive  action.  That  may  be  the  AAUW,  it  may  be  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  it 
may  be  an  organization  that  just  intrigued  me  wonderfully  by  their  title,  the 
Montana  Cowbelles.  I  don't  know  who  the  Montana  Cowbelles  are  but  they  sound 
like  they  can  ring  out  something  real  good  for  libraries.  The  PTA  .organizations, 
the  church  women,  and  the  Jaycees.  The  Jaycees  have  more  unexpended  energy  than 
any  group  of  people  I  ever  saw.  Of  course,  they  always  prefer  to  PAINT  IT,  ra- 
ther than  do  anything  else  about  it  but  that's  all  right,  you  just  get  it  there 
and  the  Jaycees  will  paint  it  and  they'll  paint  it  so  everybody  can  see  it  too. 
Are  there  any  Jaycees  in  the  audience?  Well,  I  guess  they  all  went  home  to 
paint,  then.  But  anyway,  if  you  just  get  the  Jaycees  a  case  of  beer  while  they're 
having  a  work  session  you'll  get  more  work  done  than  you  can  imagine.  That  comes 
out  of  personal  experience.  Of  course,  I'm  at  the  age  where  the  Jaycees  look  so 
good  to  me.  Oh,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  look  good  too,  but  in  a  different 
way.  Now  then,  these  organized  groups  are  going  home.  Let  me  pretend  I'm  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AAUW,  for  just  a  few  minutes;  let's  just  say  I'm  going  home  as  a  club 
leader.  And  when  I  read  these  recommendations  later  on  you're  going  to  find  out 
why  I  suggested  this.  I'm  going  home  from  this  conference  as  a  club  leader  of 
some  kind  in  this  town.  And  in  every  town  in  Montana ,  I'm  going  to  get  the  coun- 
cil of  clubs  or  whatever  group  we  can  all  get  together,  because  I  want  to  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  this  doesn't  become  just  our  project  and  not  somebody  else's. 
I  want  this  to  be  every  club's  project  but  I'm  big  enough  in  my  own  club  to 
spearhead  that.  And  I'm  big  enough  in  my  own  club  to  take  a  back  seat  if  that's 
what  is  necessary  to  get  these  other  clubs  working  on  it.  Because  in  a  popula- 
tion as  small  as  ours  it  is  going  to  take  everybody  working  together. 

And  I'm  going  to  really  look  at  this  library  situation  and  see  what  the  resources 
in  our  community  are.  The  resources  both  tapped  and  untapped.  The  ones  that  we 
obviously  know  about.  We  know  how  many  books  are  in  the  public  library,  we  may 
even  know  how  many  are  in  the  school  Library,  or  we  may  know  how  many  they  turned 
in  to  get  accreditation.  But,  anyway,  we  know  what  that  situation  is.  But  do  we 
really  know  what  the  total  resources  of  a  community  are?  What  about  the  memories 
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of  the  old  pioneers  that  we  have  not  yet  recorded,  tlie  historical  memories 
of  a  generation  that  isn't  going  to  last  forever?  What  about  the  government 
agencies  and  the  things  that  they  have?  What  about  the  industrial  plants  and 
the  information  that  they  have?  What  about  the  information  that  they  have  access 
to?  What  really  are  our  resources  and  what  are  our  people  resources?  One  of  the 
things  tliat  interested  me  most  as  T  sat  here  this  morning  as  a  club  leader  and 
heard  all  the  people  talking  about  the  things  that  the  community  might  have ,  was 
the  question  of  how  often  our  own  library  went  out  into  the  community  and  asked 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  community  on  specific  subjects  as  to  what  kinds  of 
books  should  go  in  the  library.  T  wonder  how  much  real  involvement  there  is, 
and  I'd  like  to  check  on  that  real  involvement. 

As  a  member  of  one  of  these  organizations  I'm  going  to  a  library  board  meeting. 
I  assume  that  I  will  be  welcome.  But  then  I  wonder  if  1  really  will  be.  I  won- 
der if  the  library  board  in  my  town  will  regard  a  delegation  of  people  coming  to 
sit  at  their  deliberations  as  being  "nosy  and  interfering  in  our  business".  Or 
will  they  really  feel  that  we  are  there  to  help  them? 

Now,  another  group  of  people  who  are  going  home  from  this  meeting  are  people  from 
other  government  agencies,  other  than  libraries.  They  have  found  that  we  have 
something  to  give  to  them  and  that  they  have  something  to  give  to  us.  I  have 
been  down  to  the  library  to  see  what  they  have  in  my  field ,  as  a  member  of  an- 
other government  agency,  but  I  certainly  was  impressed  with  that  Soil  Conserva- 
tion man  who  was  invited  here  and  he  told  us  about  the  things  that  we  ought  to 
do  and  I  think  wondered  how  many  more  pieces  of  valuable  information  for  very 
current  topics  there  were  just  lying  around  that  were  unavailable  to  the  people 
in  the  community. 

\nother  person  I  am  as  T  go  home  from  this  is  a  member  of  the  communications  me- 
dia. Over  and  over  again  I  kept  hearing  that  the  story  needs  to  be  told.  As  a 
newspaper  man,  as  a  magazine  editor,  as  a  television  official,  programmer,  what 
is  my  contribution  toward  telling  the  story  of  the  needs  of  libraries  in  Montana? 
I  don't  mean  printing  a  list  of  books,  that's  not  quite  what  I'm  talking  about, 
although  I'd  even  print  a  good  list  of  books  if  they  sent  me  one.  The  librarian 
has  never  really  been  to  see  me  to  sit  down  and  talk  intelligently  to  me  about 
the  needs  of  libraries,  specifically  and  intelligently.  But  another  communica- 
tions media  says  well,  I  have,  they  tell  me  all  the  time.  And  then  as  a  commun- 
ications media  person  I  look  at  the  comparison  between  the  two  library  services 
in  that  community  and  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  as  a  person  in  communications  am 
partly  responsible  for  that.  And  while  [  have  to  do  a  lot  of  things  in  the  com- 
munications world  that  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  do  and  I  have  to  support  some 
things  that  are  suspect,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  me  to  perform  a  real  service 
and  if  these  libreiry  people  will  just  feed  me  the  information,  I,  as  a  communi- 
cations media  person  will  get  the  story  across. 

There  is  another  group  of  individuals  v.'ho  came  here  today.  They  were  represen- 
tatives of  big  industry.  One  of  them  said,  and  I  will  quote  him  as  I  do  not  think 
he  would  mind,  "I  don't  know  why  I  was  invited  here;  it  might  be  because  I'm  one 
of  the  biggest  taxpayers  in  Montana".  Well  he  caught  on  quick,  didn't  he?  I 
made  the  statement  that  in  my  experience  it  has  not  been  the  big  taxpayers  tra- 
ditionally or  permanently  who  have  failed  to  support  libraries.  By  and  large  we 
live  in  an  era  of  enlightened  industry.  Now  I  know  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
tliat  but  r  choose  to  remember  the  ones  that  are  not  exceptions.  I  can  remember 
wlion  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  bought  thousands  of 
dollars  wortli  of  newspaper  advertising  to  1  ry  to  defeat  every  bond  issue  that 
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ever  came  up.  Wise  librarians  in  that  particular  area  realized  that  there  •..'as 
a  problem  that  they  knew  they  needed  to  attack.  They  attacked  that  pro])lem  not 
by  attacking  the  industry  but  by  boring  from  within.  By  explaining  to  and  sitting 
down  with  the  officials,  the  policy  making  bodies,  of  that  big  industry,  to  show 
them  how  really  little  it  took ,  relatively  speaking,  to  make  a  good  job  for  that 
particular  state's  libraries.  And  five  years  after  they  bought  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  advertising  to  support  those  libraries.  Pretty  soon  they  began 
showing  up  as  chairman  of  library  boards,  they  began  showing  up  on  state  devel- 
opment committees.  These  industries  want  to  be,  I  think,  in  a  climate  where 
people  are  satisfied,  where  educational  standards  are  high,  and  where  living  is 
good,  and  libraries  are  part  of  that.  And  we  ask,  relatively  speaking,  very 
little. 

As  an  industrialist,  I'm  very  impressed  with  the  trend  toward  working  together 
and  the  cooperation  that  these  people  seem  to  have;  I  like  the  idea  that  there 
were  college  librarians  here,  there  were  school  librarians  here,  there  were  pub- 
lic librarians ,  and  they  seem  to  be  getting  together  to  make  their  money  go  fur- 
ther. And  I  like  that  idea  and  I  think  that  will  impress  the  officials,  of  my 
mining  company,  of  my  oil  company,  of  my  utility  company,  whatever  the  big  com- 
panies are.  And  suppose  that  you  come  to  my  company  and  you  don't  get  a  recep- 
tive answer,  what  have  you  lost?  You're  not  going  to  lose  your  present  library 
service,  anyway,  what  have  you  lost?  I'm  going  away  with  a  firm  expectation  as 
an  industrialist  of  meeting  these  people  again.  With  a  well  worked-out  program, 
without  particular  emotion  or  sentimentality,  but  a  cold-blooded  reality  of  the 
value  of  information  in  building  a  good  community,  the  kind  of  community  where 
I  want  to  see  my  industrial  development  work. 

Then  the  professional  planners  are  going  home  from  this  meeting  and  they're  going 
to  have  found  out  at  this  meeting,  indeed  if  they  didn't  already  know,  that  li- 
braries have  been  planning  on  a  regional  basis,  that  they  have  been  looking  at 
their  long  term  goals,  and  that  they  have  been  trying  to  give  implementation  to 
these  long-range  goals;  that  they  ,  too ,  have  road  maps  that  indicate  where  they 're 
going. 

Now,  there  is  a  student  here  at  the  conference,  I  don't  know  how  many  but  one, 
and  he  has  some  comments  to  make  as  lie  goes  home  and  I'm  going  to  save  this  for 
a  few  minutes  later  because  they  are  the  best  ones  of  all  in  one  respect. 

There  were  political  leaders  here  who  were  not  in  political  office,  they  were 
just  behind  the  people  who  are  in  political  office,  they  were  the  real  kingmakers. 
The  people  who  have  the  ear  and  the  respect  and  the  influence  to  go  to  the  men 
in  public  office  and  say  these  are  the  things  we  consider  important.  So  all  of 
these  people  are  going  home  from  this  conference  v^7ith  many  of  these  things  that 
I  have  suggested  would  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Now  you  came  forth  with  the  recommendations  in  your  groups.  They  were  all  just 
about  the  same.  I'm  going  to  read  those  recommendations  for  you  more  or  less 
verbatim. 

Some  of  tliese  recommendations  have  .some  impj  ic.it  ions ,  liial  some  of  iis  in.iy  iiol 
like  very  well.  i'-ut  we're  not  satisri.od  with  wlial  w('  liavc  now.  Is  Ihctc  .iny- 
Ijody  in  this  room  who  thinks  Tie  lias  a  compiotc  iy  adfKjiial  (t  I  ilir.Jry  I  liaf  has  no- 
where else  to  go?  Well,  good.  I'm  very  pleased  to  see  tlie  ()(;o[»le  I'roin  1  lie  very 
best  libraries  sat  on  their  hands  the  hardest,  because  they  really  know  they  liave 
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so  much  to  do.  And  the  more  you  do,  the  busier  you  get,  and  the  more  there  is 
yet  to  be  done.   That's  one  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  library  sni-vine. 

Now  for  your  recommendations:  As  citizens  and  librarians  we  r^.. _..d  better 

communication  of  our  available  services  and  our  economic  needs  and  problems  to 
our  communities  —  the  age-old  problem  of  communication  —  and  to  our  city,  county 
and  state  officials  through  the  use  of  all  media  and  businesslike  methods.  Now 
what  is  the  implication  there?  The  implication  there  is  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  use  all  of  the  available  media.  That  may  mean  that  you  have  to  sit  down  and 
prepare  some  radio  or  television  programs,  write  some  fact  sheets  for  your  news- 
papers, design  some  brochures  that  are  readable,  and  it  means  that  you're  going 
to  have  to  convert  (and  this  is  not  easy)  the  light  in  a  child's  eye  when  he  sees 
a  new  book  for  the  first  time;  the  glorification  of  a  child  who  h.as  never  had 
reading  as  part  of  his  life;  the  joy  of  a  man  in  middle-age  or  a  woman  in  middle- 
age  who  discovers  books  and  read.ing  for  the  first  time;  or  the  surprise  of  a 
business  man  of  the  community  who  finds  that  that  little  library?  dovs^n  there  has 
something  for  him  or  has  a  capacity  for  getting  it  for  him  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  it  may  be,  you're  going  to  have  to  convert  that  into  dollars  and  cents,  into 
programs,  into  policies,  and  that  is  not  easy,  but  there  is  the  need  for  business- 
like methods. 

The  libraries  in  a  community  must  cooperatively  examine  their  r  i  neeting 
the  needs  of  their  citizens.  They  must  cooperatively  do  it,  tri  develop 
a  program  to  meet  these  needs.  They  must  interpret  their  program  by  demonstra- 
ting specific  examples  of  services  to  representative  groups  through  which  they 
can  gain  grassroot  support.  Now  what  are  the  implications  in  that  recommenda- 
tion? The  libraries  in  a  community  must  cooperatively  examine  their  roles.  All 
right,  what  does  t^at  mean  to  you  if  you  are  a  library  trustee?  It  means  that 
the  public  library  board  of  trustees  and  the  school  board  are  going  to  have  to 
sit  down  together.  What  does  that  mean  if  you're  a  librarian?  That  means  that 
the  librarians  are  going  to  have  to  swap  ideas,  they're  going  to  have  to  sit  down 
together  and  say  what  is  it  that  you  have  in  the  school  and  wl  have  in  the 
public  library,  and  what  is  in  the  special  library?  It  meai.  -very  public 
librarian  in  this  room  and  every  layman  in  this  room  is  going  to  have  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  loaning  policy  of  the  college  or  university  that  is  in  your 
community.  You're  going  to  have  to  sit  down  someday,  perhaps  with  a  faculty 
committee,  in  which  you  hear  them  discuss  tliese  things.  You  must  cooperatively 
examine  the  roles  in  meeting  the  needs  of  your  librario  nust  work  hori- 
zontally and  not  vertically,  and  that  is  not  easy.  You  ;,„  :,  _._.e  vs'ill  never  be 
the  same  for  j'ou  again,  hopefully.  And  then  you  must  interpret  this  by  demon- 
strating the  example  of  service  to  representative  groups. 

In  one  of  these  discussion  groups  I  heard  one  of  the  most  profound  statements 
that  I've  ever  heard  made.  One  of  the  discussants  said,  "You  know  there's  an 
awful  lot  of  talk  about  getting  more  resources;  there  ought  to  be  more  talk  about 
doing  a  better  job  with  what  we  have.  It  is  confidence  that  we  can  do  a  better 
job  with  what  we  have  that  will  cause  the  elected  officials,  the  industries,  the 
people  with  the  money  and  the  influence,  to  give  to  us  more  treasures  and  more 
to  do  witli. " 

Only  when  we  have  given  those  specific  examples  of  services  to  representative 

groups  will  we  be  able  to  gain  support.   One  of  the  stories  I  heard  warmed  my 

heart  because  first  of  all  it  was  out  of     ^  "   '  "  ■  experience  that  I 

learned  this  and  it's  out  of  my  particulr  man  described  the 
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tremendous  public  relations  possibilities  of  going  of  1' soinewliero  else  to  y<r  .1  ""'k 
for  someone.  He  said  there  \^/as  a  man  in  a  community  that  came  in  and  mentioned 
a  book  to  a  librarian  and  she  didn't  have  it.  Now  he  didn't  say  tliat  ho  pounded 
his  fist  on  the  table  and  said,  "I  understand  the  interlibrary  loan  from  liore  to 
PNBC  and  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  it  is  my  right  as  a  citizen  to  have 
this  book  and  you  go  get  it  for  me."  See,  he  didn't  even  know  to  say  that.  Had 
he  been  that  informed,  well  it  would  have  been  a  librarian  that  taught  him  so 
that  he  wouldn't  have  had  to  say  it.  So  he  just  expressed  his  interest  in  a 
book,  probably  didn't,  you  know,  care  an  awful  lot  about  it.  He's  practically 
lived  sixty  years  without  it  and  he  could  live  a  while  longer.  Rut  a  librarian 
listened  to  what  he  wanted,  and  it  registered  with  her.  She  wasn't  concerned 
about  what  she  didn't  have  tliere ,  how  soon  he  was  going  to  get  out  of  there  so 
slie  could  get  on  with  the  daily  business,  or  the  day's  work,  or  anything  like 
that.  She  listened  to  liim  and  unbeknown  to  him,  she  borrowed  the  book  T  don't 
know  where  she  got  it,  I  hope  she  got  it  from  PNBC,  but  if  she  didn't  I'm  glad 
she  got  it,  or  if  she  asked  for  it  through  PNBC,  I  hope  she  got  it.  l^ut  anyway, 
in  a  few  days  she  said  to  him,  "Oh,  I  have  your  book,  I  borrowed  it  for  you  from 
a  library  in  Idaho."  And  guess  what  suddenly  happened  to  him,  all  of  a  sudden 
he  was  important  enough  in  his  community  for  someone  to  have  gone  a  long,  long 
way  off  to  get  a  book  for  him.  Maybe  he  may  have  thought  that  intellectually  he 
was  a  little  bit  beyond  that  community.  You  built  up  his  ego,  you  satisfied  a 
need  for  him. 

And  what  happened?  As  this  man  told  it,  when  that  library  started  trying  to  get 
some  support,  he  was  all  up  and  down  the  street  everywhere  telling  people  what 
a  wonderful  library  that  was  and  how  he'd  always  support  it  because  they  went 
all  the  way  to  Idaho  to  get  a  book  for  him  that  he  needed.  There's  a  romance 
that  is  deeply  imbedded  in  every  American,  that  you  push  your  fTrontiers  and  go 
out,  you  know,  that's  what  builds  this  state.  You  push  out  the  shell  that's 
around  you  and  reach  on  beyond  the  horizon,  that  you  can  see,  to  get  something. 
And  that  still  has  a  tremendous  appeal  and  any  librarian  who  is  not  using  it  is 
missing  his  best  advertisement.  It  may  even  be  a  better  advertisement  than  hold- 
ing some  obscure  book.  And  then  you  can  always  point  out  to  him  how  economical 
you  are  if  you  went  out  to  get  an  unusual  book  from  somewhere  and  spent  only 
8  or  10(t. 

We  must  get  a  viable  citizens'  group  working  in  each  community  to  interpret  that 
community's  library  needs,  and  to  channel  information  about  the  library's  re- 
sources to  its  community.  Wliat  is  this  saying?  Every  single  one  of  these  rec- 
ommendations had  an  apparent  need  for  a  citizen's  group  witliin  the  community, 
for  a  committee  or  a  group  of  citizens  to  work.  Now  I  think  that  this  is  saying 
something  to  the  trustees  of  the  libraries  in  Montana.  In  one  discussion  group 
the  question  came  up  "well,  isn't  that  the  30b  of  the  trustees?"  Yes,  that's  the 
job  of  the  trustees  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  trustees  have  done  a  very  good 
job  in  many  areas  on  this.  But  the  trustees  are  tainted  with  just  a  little  bit 
of  what  librarians  are  tainted  with  a  lot  of .  And  that  is  that  this  is  our  vested 
interest.  Now  I  know  the  trustees  don't  get  anything  for  their  work  and  it's  a 
lot  of  hard  work,  but  they  have  a  policy-making  responsibility  witli  the  library 
and  they  have  to  go  out  and  get  money  for  this  library.  But  you  individual  cit- 
izens who  are  not  trustees  can  pitch  in  and  help  them  because  aft'er  a  few  years 
of  being  on  a  library  board  people  look  at  you  in  the  community  and  know  that's 
what  you're  going  to  ask  for.   And  you  can't  do  it  by  yourself,  can  youV 
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I'll  Iji'I  yoii  1  lie  lill.lc  iiiati  for  wliuin  1  Ik;  library  got  tlio  book  Trom  Idabo,  I'll 
..(•)  il  was  a  1)  ig  surprise  to  liavo  liiin  goin^'  up  and  down  the  stroel  talking  about 
libraries.  And  lic.<  was  an  adjunct  lu  the  trustees.  L  hope  out  ofthistliere  will 
grow  an  advisory  group,  a  friends  ol"  tiie  library  wliere  more  people  will  help  the 
libraries,  because  the  trustees  liave  a  kind  of  an  official  capacity.  They  have 
been  appointed,  they  have  exclusive  control  of  the  finances  of  the  libraries. 
They're  part  of  the  official  family.  But  it 's  that  unofficial  family  that's  going 
to  really  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Or  if  a  bond  issue 
comes  up  for  a  new  building,  the  trustees,  no  matter  how  much  they  wish,  they 
each  have  only  one  vote  apiece.  And  you're  going  to  have  to  have  library  support 
from  legislators  and  citizens.  So,  what  every  one  of  these  groups  is  saying, 
what  every  one  of  these  recommendations  says,  is  that  we  need  a  wider  involvement 
of  laymen.  Now  in  one  other  group  there  was  a  comment  made  somewhat  on  the  other 
side  of  that  and  I'm  going  to  get  to  that  later. 

Another  recommendation  was  to  survey  school  and  public  ] ibrary  resources  and 
their  potential  including  expansion  of  library  programs.  Now  what  in  the  world 
do  we  mean  by  that?  That  means  that  we  ought  to  develop,  we  need  (here  I  am  on 
your  side  now,  I've  moved  here  I  guess,  although  you  don't  want  anybody  else 
living  here.  Whatever  you  do  let  me  know,  will  you?)  a  measuring  stick.  I  mean 
a  sure  enough  measuring  stick.  How  good  is  your  library?  How  good  is  your  school 
library?  How  good  is  your  community  libraiy?  Is  it  a  90  percent  good  library? 
Is  it  an  80  percent  good  library?  Is  it  a  70  percent  good  library?  Just  how 
good  is  it  anyway?  If  I  were  you  I  would  ask  your  State  Library  to  develop  a 
concrete  measuring  stick  and  send  it  out  and  say  measure  your  own  library.  How 
does  your  library  stack  up?  Specifically.  You  have  generalities  in  your  stan- 
dards, but  I  mean  specifics.  Because  men  in  business  understand  specifics.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  understands  specifics.  And  I  would  be  happy  to  share  with 
you  a  very  long  and  very  rich  experience  in  a  state  where  I  have  worked  if 
you  should  desire  such  Information.  Evaluation  devices  should  consider  coopera- 
tion between  school  and  public  libraries  as  well. 

Tiien  there  was  a  specific  recommendation  that  a  follow-up  be  done  of  tliis  meet- 
ing, with  workshops  in  April  and  May.  And  there  was  also  the  suggestion  in  one 
of  the  recommendations  that  these  surveys  that  are  going  to  be  developed,  these 
community  analysis,  that  you're  going  to  make,  could  be  supplemented  by  some  of 
the  publications  that  are  already  in  store;  that  the  resources  and  assistance  of 
the  Montana  Library  Association  be  better  known. 

I  just  came  from  visiting  a  state  where  tliey  were  having  a  workshop  of  their 
state  association  officers  and  I  thought  that  was  a  very,  very  good  idea.  Then 
this  other  group  recommends  again  an  organization  of  a  Montana  Citizen's  Committee 
for  the  improvement  of  library  services,  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  state, 
federal,  and  other  aid  for  local  libraries.  Then  again,  and  this  sounds  as  if 
I 'm  repeating  myself  over  and  over  and  over ,  which  I  am ,  but  if  eight  groups  of 
people  sat  down  and  came  up  through  eight  separate  roads  with  the  same  recommen- 
dations, then  it  pays  those  of  us  in  libraries  to  listen.  You  called  these  cit- 
izens here  and  asked  them  what  they  thought ,  and  they  told  you  today  in  no  un- 
certain terms  what  they  thought.  To  develop  in  every  community  an  awareness, 
and  these  people  were  specific,  that  we  need  good  press  relations,  that  we  need 
to  develop  libraries  as  a  community  center.  That  we  need  to  take  the  library 
out  to  people  with  downtown  displays.  That  you  need  to  involve  citizens  in  con- 
tacting legislators.  What  did  you  ask  your  citizens  to  tell  the  legislators? 
Did  they  go  just  making  a  generalization  about  being  in  favor  of  apple  pie  and 


the  American  flag  and  motherliood  and  a  few  other  generalities.  Or  did  they  say 
specifically  what  they  vv-anted  ,  to  develop  a  i-apport  with  county  coiiniiissioners? 

Everywhere  I  sensed  in  your  discussion  today  an  approval  of  tlie  idea  of  working 
together.  I  think  you've  gone  a  long  way,  an  admirable  way.  Never  since  I've 
been  in  Montana  in  this  conference  or  in  others  have  I  heard  a  single  voice 
raised  against  the  idea  of  all  of  your  libraries  working  together  cooperatively 
in  federations.  Now  it's  entirely  possible  tha^-  the  ones  that  planted  their 
feet  around  that  little-bitty  bosom-clutched  thing  they've  got  at  liome  stayed 
at  home  to  see  that  nothing  happened  to  it  while  you  all  were  liore,  I  don't 
know. 

Then  there  was  a  very  practical  suggestion  made  Ijy  one  group  tlia1  I  think  is 
extremely  important,  and  that  was  that  a  new  tax  base  be  found  somewhere,  that 
a  new  tax  base  otlier  than  the  local  property  tax  must  be  developed  and  must  be 
found  for  libraries.  A  reference  twice  by  Hoftman  to  1876  says  something  ex- 
tremely significant  to  us  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  past  to  the  present 
and  the  past  to  the  future.  That  was  further  emphasized  in  Dolliver's  chosen 
remarks.  We  could  do  no  better  packing  our  baggage  for  the  trip  home  then  to 
take  these  thoughts  with  us  again,  and  I  repeat  v%fhat  you  have  already  heard, 
with  us  a  part  of  our  permanent  impedimenta.  The  influence  of  the  librarian  as 
an  educator  is  rarely  realized  by  outside  observers,  and  probably  seldom  fully 
realized  even  by  himself.  We  do  not  even  regard  ourselves  sometimes  as  educa- 
tors. That  is  the  reason  that  I  saved  what  we  school  people,  and  the  librarians 
are  going  to  take  home  with  them. 

T  didn't  fail  in  my  list  of  people  tliat  were  going  home,  I  didn't  miss  the  school 
people  or  the  public  library  people,  but  I  left  them  out  on  purpose.  "Ahead  of 
us  lies  the  ultimate  test,"  said  onu  of  your  speakers,  as  he  quoted  a  Governor 
of  his  state,  "can  we  achieve  in  fact  a  democracy  of  information  which  is  the 
first  and  best  guarantee  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  race  that  all  can 
enter  and  that  all  can  win?"  Your  own  Governor  reviewed  the  history  of  libraries 
in  tliis  state  in  such  a  way  that  he  gave  you  a  background  of  pride.  Your  State 
Librarian  presented  the  present  in  such  a  way  that  he  gave  you  a  challenge  for 
the  future.  Now  two  groups  of  people  are  going  home  from  this  meeting,  the 
school  people  and  the  library  people,  sometimes  they're  the  same,  but  always 
you  are  the  people  who  are  responsible  and  to  whom  the  citizens  are  looking  for 
wise,  economical,  efficient  leadersliip.  And  no  matter  how  hard  your  citizens 
cry  and  no  matter  how  often  you  appeal  to  them  fbr  their  assistance  and  their 
support,  no  library  is  ever  going  to  be  any  better  than  the  imagination,  initia- 
tive, and  energy  of  the  librarian  that  is  in  it. 

And  to  the  librarians  of  Montana  this  conference  is  saying  we  will  back  you  in 
the  work  that  you  have  to  do.  We  will  inform  our  citizens'  groups,  we  will  in- 
form ourselves.  But  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  up  to  you  and  in  one  of  the 
groups  one  of  the  young  people  said,  "Tiiose  generalities  don 't  amount  to  a  thing, 
get  all  those  generalities  out  of  there  and  let's  talk  specifics".  Now  that  was 
coming  from  a  generation  that  has  reduced  our  language  largely  to  four-letter 
words.  Their  cry  is  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  in  libraiy  development  as  well  as 
in  football  a  good  ol"fense  is  still  the  best  defense.  And  you  never  can  end  up 
with  anything  but  a  scoreless  tie  if  you  haven't  got  the  ball.  Tlie  best  you  can 
do  is  a  scoreless  tie  and  that  satisfies  nobody.  So  in  your  good  offense  you 
have  developed  to  the  point ,  it  seems  to  me  from  listening  to  you  today ,  to  witere 
you  don't  have  to  be  apologetic  and  defensive  about  what  you  liave.   iJon't  try  to 


iiKikc;  cvin-ylHxly  lliiiik,  that  you've  got  tlie  finest  school  libreiry  if  the  children 
can 'I  g<;t  what  tlicy  want.  Just  say  no,  they  can't  get  what  they  want,  and  see 
how  you  can  go  about  getting  it. 

And  then,  to  the  citizens  of  Montana  who  are  here  today :  if  you  do  not  have  the 
kind  oJ"  librarians  who  are  big  enough  to  implement  your  ideals,  get  rid  of  the 
ones  you  have  and  get  some  more.  If  you  have  a  doctor  who  doesn't  do  his  job  in 
the  way  that  you  think  he  should,  you  go  get  another  one  if  you  can  find  one.  Tf 
you  do  have  an  employee  in  your  business  who  is  not  meeting  his  responsibilities , 
then  you  get  another  one.  Your  library  cannot  be  any  better  than  the  leadership 
that  you  can  find.  Now  one  of  the  men  in  one  of  the  meetings  said,  "Citizens 
just  can't  do  it,"  and  I  quote  exactly  and  this  is  fitting  and  suitable  to  me 
too,  it  doesn't  bother  me.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  can't  do  a  damned  thing,  a 
citizen  can't  do  a  damned  thing  in  a  community  if  you  haven't  got  a  live  library 
board  and  a  live  librarian  to  do  it."  Well,  is  he  right?  Is  he  right?  Can't 
do  a  thing.  Then  a  very  good  leader  in  that  discussion  was  trying  to  bring  it 
around  and  he  said  "Well,  we  will  proceed  Irom  the  premise  that  we  have  a  good 
librarian  and  then  what  can  the  citizen  do?"  Is  the  premise  from  which  he  is 
proceeding  in  your  community  the  right  one"   Let  us  hope  that  it  is.   Thank  you. 
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